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Kissinger Ambushed by Vietnam 


I t was like old times: the gutteral 
bass, the self-pity laced with wry 
quips, the senators purring and 
I fawning, the talk of the “Vite” House 
j and the moans about libelous leaks from 
| i anonymous enemies. He could not 
i imagine what had happened to our 
-< country when people accused him of 
- failing to “move heaven and Earth” to 
get American prisoners back. He had 
. met with the families constantly. 

- • It was vintage Henry A. Kissinger, 
but it didn’t work. He had been 
ambushed the day before by his peers, 

| ■ former CIA director and defense 
I secretary James R. Schlesinger and 
former defense secretary Melvin R. 

Laird, who testified they believed the 
United States had left prisoners behind. 
The awful equation had been put 
succinctly by Winston Lord, a Kissinger 
j disciple of such fidelity that he had 
accepted his master’s wiretapping: 

“The president decided not to scuttle 
the agreement over the MIA issue — . 

It was a very tough decision.” 

There were awkward, newly 
declassified documents. They made 
extremely difficult Kissinger’s plaint 
that the reason for all the confusion and 
ugliness was that Congress had 
withheld from him the power to enforce 
the treaty — they had cut off the 
bombing. “It ill becomes” he began 
several jeremiads about clumsy 
Congress butting in on his webs. Would 
that they had had to negotiate with the 
•North Vietnamese, as he did for four 
years. Could they have done better? 

Sen. Robert C. Smith (R-N.H.), who 
has been the loudest voice calling for an 
investigation, collapsed into jovial 
exchanges with the doctor. Sen. John 
McCain (R-Ariz.J, who had the greatest 
grievance, having been held by Hanoi 
for 5V2 years, was the soul of. 
understanding. Chairman John F. Kerry 
(D-Mass.) was not. 

Kerry is a decorated Vietnam 
veteran who led a notable peace 
demonstration in 1971. He was neither 
impressed nor intimidated by the 
doctor’s huffing. He said the families of 
the missing could not imagine what had 
happened to our country that it took 20 
years for the subject of their dear ones 
to be discussed. All the documents are 
• still not declassified. 

Kissinger is not accustomed to 
resistant chairmen. In the old days, if he 
was upset, appeasement was 
immediately applied. When reporters 
asked rude questions about his taps, 
Kissinger had a tantrum in Salzburg, 
Austria, and threatened to resign. The 


Senate quickly passed a resolution 
telling him he was wonderful. 

Kerry was mannerly but “politely and 
nicely” adamant. The hearings were not 
about the treaty — Kerry thought it was 
good, if maybe four years late. And 
Kissinger was not being accused by 
mouthy staff members, but by senior 
officials of his own administration. And 
if Kissinger wanted to bomb the North 
Vietnamese into honoring the accords 
on the prisoners, why hadn’t he said so? 
Why hadn’t he told Congress? 

“Why are we torturing ourselves?” 
Kissinger asked melodramatically. 

People who question his judgments he 
has always accused of inhuman acts. 
“Self-flagellation” he called criticism of 
his conduct of the war at the time. 

The fact is that Kissinger, while he 
has unbounded confidence in his own 
considerable powers, is deeply 
distrustful of democracy. He knew 
Congress would do silly things, such as 
stop the war. He did not trust the public 
to support more bombs even for the 
prisoners — even though, he told the 
senators, the people understood the 
barbaric 1972 Christmas bombing of 
Hanoi better than the press. 

Kissinger and Richard M. Nixon are 
now being mauled by a monster they 
created. When he was elected to “end 
the war and win the peace” in 1968, 
Nixon was desperate for an alibi to keep 
the war going. He could not admit we 
had lost or abandoned our Saigon allies. 
He. and Kissinger hit upon the notion of 
using the prisoners and the missing as a 
reason for fighting on. The families 
were organized, invited to the White 
House, visited regularly by Kissinger. 
Vietnamization was introduced. 
Kissinger began his night flights to the 
peace table, mesmerized the news 
media, dazzled Congress, talked the 
years away — and 20,000 Americans 
and God knows how many Vietnamese 
died in the fighting. 

In a session with Hanoi in May 1972, 
Kissinger asked Le Due Tho for “a 
sentence . . . saying no prisoners are 
being held in Laos.” In August, to 
Saigon friends, he said of the North 
Vietnamese, “I prefer that they don’t 
return the prisoners of war, that there 
is no cease-fire before the election.” 

In the end, with Watergate seeping 
into the Oval Office, when it came to a 
choice between the politically attractive 
signing and persevering to “move 
heaven and Earth” for the prisoners, on 
whose behalf the war had presumably 
been prolonged for four years, it was no 
contest. - . 


